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THE  CONGO  MISSION 

OF 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST 

By  Virgil  A.  Sly 


I  Remember  Africa 

There  is  something  about  Africa,  something  you  cannot  explain,  something 
you  can  only  feel.  That  something  gets  hold  of  you  and  never  quite  releases 
you  from  its  enchantment;  for  Africa  is  a  strange,  mysterious  continent  of  in¬ 
calculable  distances,  burning  deserts,  snow-capped  mountains,  intriguing  rivers, 
dense  jungles,  broad,  grassy  plains,  fantastic  animals,  primitive  people,  thatched 
villages,  great,  throbbing  cities,  diamonds,  gold  mines,  copper  mines,  palm  oil, 
rubber,  cotton,  cattle,  and  many  other  things. 

This  is  the  Africa  that  one  can  see,  feel,  taste  and  smell.  It  is  the  Africa  de¬ 
scribed  in  travel  folders  and  in  the  adventure  books  of  big  game  hunters.  It  is 
all  of  this,  but  it  is  infinitely  more,  especially  to  one  who  will  sit  quiedy  and  let 
it  speak  to  him.  Although  I  have  experienced  Africa’s  vastness,  its  deserts,  its 
plains,  its  jungles  and  its  mountains,  I  have  found  much  more  in  Africa  than  its 
physical  vastness  and  its  inestimable  wealth.  I  have  tried  to  be  quiet  and  let 
Africa  speak  to  me  as  I  spent  weeks  and  months  flying  her  skies,  threading  her 
rivers,  walking  her  roads  and  paths.  She  speaks  in  many  voices  and  moods.  She 
is  ever  fascinating  and  when  you  are  confident  that  you  know  her,  she  con¬ 
founds  you  with  the  vastness  of  your  ignorance. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  me  to  describe  Africa  is  to  tell  what  I  remember 
about  her,  what  I  saw,  felt,  and  learned  of  her  lands,  her  rivers,  her  forests  and 
her  people.  These  are  the  things  I  remember: 

I  remember  the  endless  deserts  and  plains  that  slipped  beneath  my  plane  hour 
upon  hour. 

I  remember  the  velvet  of  an  African  night,  so  soft  that  one  can  almost  feel 
the  texture  of  its  blackness. 

I  remember  the  deep  blue  of  her  skies  against  which  the  cottony  white  of 
massed  clouds  built  fantastic  mountains,  a  promise  of  the  storms  to  come. 

I  remember  her  oceans;  the  blue  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  green  of  the  In¬ 
dian  and  the  gray  of  the  Atlantic,  as  they  sudsed  her  shores  with  their  daily 
washing. 
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I  remember  the  nights  of  the  full  moon  when  its  burnished  silver  veiled  the 
jungles  and  rivers  with  threads  of  light  so  bright  that  even  the  blue  of  the  sky 
could  be  discerned. 

I  remember  the  throb  of  the  dance  drums  filling  the  moonlit  nights  with 
their  monotonous  pulsations  until  one  could  feel  their  reverberations  in  every 
cell  in  one’s  body. 

I  remember  the  trees  thrusting  their  mighty  heads  above  the  tangle  of  the 
jungle,  savagely  fighting  for  sun,  for  air,  for  life;  their  myriad  tones  of  greens, 
their  sudden  flash  of  color,  the  thick  rope-like  vines  that  matted  above  the 
jungle  like  a  roof. 

I  remember  the  quiet  coolness  of  a  forest  path  with  the  water-green  shafts 
of  sunlight  struggling  to  penetrate  the  matted  jungle  roof,  turning  the  night  of 
the  forest  floor  into  the  twilight  of  evening. 

I  remember  the  brilliance  of  jungle  flowers:  blood-red,  waxen-white,  purple, 
orange,  blue,  yellow,  green,  splashes  of  color  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

I  remember  the  sounds  of  Africa;  the  raucous  rasp  of  millions  of  insects,  the 
thunderous  croak  of  frogs,  the  frightened  scream  of  some  jungle  victim  of  the 
night. 

I  remember  the  rushing  rivers  which  so  perfectly  mirror  the  clouds  of  the 
sky  and  reproduce  the  jungles  on  their  banks. 

I  remember  the  native  canoes :  black  silhouettes  against  a  river  mirror,  gliding 
without  sound  out  of  the  mist  of  early  morning  and  vanishing  like  a  phantom 
to  some  unknown  fishing  ground. 

I  remember  the  people  of  Africa:  the  rich  brown  of  their  skins,  their  ready 
smiles,  the  contrast  between  primitives  in  a  pagan  society  and  those  who  have 
found  their  places  as  citizens  in  today’s  world. 

I  remember  the  sick,  the  torn  bodies,  the  strips  of  hanging  flesh  of  the  burned, 
the  gaping  ulcers,  the  shocking  scars  of  leprosy,  the  walking  death  of  sleeping 
sickness,  the  twitching  body  of  a  dying  mother,  the  bloated  stomach  of  a  little 
child,  the  nauseating  stench  of  death. 

I  remember  the  hungry  minds,  the  endless  questions,  the  tragic  face  of  the 
boy  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  school,  the  tender  way  a  teacher  caressed 
and  fondled  a  new  book. 

I  remember  the  fear-ridden  pagans  of  Africa  shown  by  the  nervous  fingering 
of  charms,  the  shrinking  back  from  the  presence  of  the  witch  doctor,  the  glance 
over  the  shoulder  as  dusk  descends  upon  the  forest  path,  the  whimpering  cry 
and  the  hideous  painted  bodies  of  the  mourners  of  the  dead. 
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I  remember  the  peace  of  the  redeemed;  their  lighted  faces  announced  it, 
their  very  bodies  revealed  it,  their  broad  smiles  implied  it,  their  songs  proclaimed 
it  and  their  fervent  prayers  convinced  one  of  their  confident  faith. 

I  remember  the  churches:  their  thatched  roofs,  their  mud  walls,  their  dirt 
floors,  the  split  log  pews  crowded  with  eager  listeners. 

I  remember  the  baptisms:  long  files  of  converts  marching  to  the  river  at 
daybreak  with  a  song  on  their  lips. 

I  remember  the  services  of  worship:  songs  sung  from  memory  or  better  yet, 
from  the  heart;  deep  meaningful  prayers;  sermons  of  power  and  discernment; 
communion  of  consecration  and  commitment. 

I  remember  the  sunsets  painting  the  sky  in  heart-numbing  colors:  flashing 
banners  of  red,  gold  and  purple,  until  the  very  green  of  the  trees  was  bronzed 
with  their  glory  and  then  the  delicate  afterglow  lingering  in  pastel  shades,  a 
colorful  memory  of  the  glory  that  is  gone  with  the  sun. 

I  remember  the  sunrises  touching  the  river  mist  with  the  rosy  fingers  of  the 
pledge  of  a  new  day,  of  heat  and  glare,  but  now  cool  and  full  of  the  mystery  of 
promise. 

I  remember  Africa:  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  the 
sweet  and  the  bitter.  But  somehow  the  good  envelopes  the  bad  and  the  promise 
of  the  best  overcomes  the  threat  of  the  worst. 


The  Protestant  Achievement  in  Africa 

Protestantism  has  made  tremendous  strides  in  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  Africa.  In  the  whole  of  the  continent  the  Christian  community  has  multiplied 
itself  five  times  in  the  present  century.  It  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
thirteen  years.  There  are  20,416  churches;  4,918,366  members  of  the  church; 
18,494  Sunday  schools  and  1,153,681  pupils  in  the  Sunday  schools. 

In  the  Belgian  Congo  there  is  a  church  membership  of  874,793 — a  gain  of 
over  100%  since  1936.  There  are  1,284  missionaries  serving  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions  in  Congo.  The  national  staff  numbers  42,455,  a  gain  of  84%  over  1925.  In 
education  everywhere  in  Africa  there  are  28,220  schools,  enrolling  1,501,079 
pupils,  with  a  teaching  staff  of  38,843  nationals.  In  medical  work  throughout 
Africa  there  are  249  hospitals  and  731  dispensaries  with  a  foreign  staff  of  638, 
or  26%  of  the  world’s  total  in  Protestant  mission  service. 
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The  Contribution  of  Disciples  of  Christ 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  celebrated  their  Golden  Jubilee  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
in  1949.  This  was  climaxed  in  the  Jubilee  Conference  at  Bolenge,  June  25  to 
July  3  of  that  year,  and  at  the  Missionary  Hour  of  the  International  Convention 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  25  to  30.  The  Jubilee  Conference  was  a  marked 
success.  The  conference  opened  with  a  pageant  on  the  shores  of  the  Congo 
River  telling  of  the  fifty  years’  history  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission. 
The  pageant  was  written  by  the  Congolese  and  the  missionary  staff  of  the  Congo 
Christian  Institute. 


The  conference  opened  officially  on  June  27.  H.  C.  Hobgood  was  president 
and  Mbowina  Matthieu  was  co-president.  These  two  took  turns  in  presiding 
over  the  various  sessions  which  continued  through  the  week  with  excellent 
presentations  and  discussions. 


The  Jubilee  Conference  marked  a  significant  departure  in  policy  at  the  end 
of  the  fifty  year  period.  This  was  the  first  conference  in  our  Mission  in  Congo 
that  was  a  convention  of  the  churches.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  meeting  of  the 
missionaries  with  a  Congolese  committee,  meeting  in  parallel  session.  The  Con¬ 
golese  and  the  missionaries  in  the  conference  met  on  an  equal  footing  and,  in 
the  discussions  and  voting  on  the  issues  before  them,  all  took  part.  There  had 
been  some  fear  that  our  Congolese  Christians  were  not  quite  mature  enough  in 
their  Christian  experiences  to  take  this  step.  The  success  of  the  conference  amply 
justified  the  confidence  of  those  who  prepared  this  particular  feature.  In  fact  it 
removed  many  of  the  problems  that  had  hitherto  plagued  the  conference. 


The  conference  closed  on  Sunday,  July  3,  with  the  sermon  by  the  pastor  of 
the  Bolenge  church.  It  was  indeed  an  inspiration  to  those  who  attended  the  ses¬ 
sions  to  listen  to  ordained  pastors  discuss  unusually  heavy  religious  problems  of 
morals  and  the  Christian  values  of  life,  and  to  realize  that  only  fifty  years  ago 
on  this  very  spot  there  had  been  a  savage  village  with  a  back  country  that  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Jubilee  Conference  was  a  striking  climax  to 
the  fifty-year  period  and  gave  tremendous  promise  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  Congo  Mission  reviewed  at  the  Jubilee  Conference  a  remarkable  story 
of  Christian  achievement.  A  review  of  that  history  is  interesting  and  necessary 
in  the  light  of  the  achievement  recorded. 

On  April  17,  1899,  the  grant  was  signed  by  the  Congo  government  authori¬ 
ties,  transferring  the  station  Bolenge  from  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  to  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  This  act  was  a  culmination  of  long  years  of  anticipation,  preparation 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  devoted  men  and  women  who  had  dreamed  of  our 
serving  Christ  in  central  Africa. 
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The  ordained  'preachers  of  the  Congo  Mission,  the  hope  of  the  church  of  tomor¬ 
row.  Each  one  is  a  graduate  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute. 

On  the  field  that  morning  in  April,  1899,  was  Ellsworth  E.  Faris  who  had 
gone  with  Dr.  Harry  N.  Biddle  in  February,  1897,  to  open  the  mission  of  the 
Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  in  central  Africa.  Dr.  Biddle,  consecrated, 
devoted  and  effective  was  unable  to  survive  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  died 
October  8,  1898.  He  was  on  his  way  home,  racked  with  malaria  and  dysentery 
and  was  buried  at  Las  Palmas,  Grand  Canary  Islands,  our  first  martyr  to  central 
Africa.  The  response  in  America  was  electric,  and  within  a  few  weeks  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Royal  J.  Dye  had  volunteered  and  had  been  appointed  to  go  out  and  take 
his  place.  They  were  on  the  field  within  six  months  of  death  of  Dr.  Biddle  where 
they  found  that  Mr.  Faris  had  been  at  Bolenge  six  weeks  awaiting  their  arrival. 
The  Dyes  brought  the  transfer  papers  with  them  and  so  the  actual  legal  date  for 
the  establishing  of  our  mission  in  Congo  was  April  17,  1899. 

What  did  these  pioneers  have  with  which  to  begin  this  Congo  missionary 
work?  There  had  been  missionary  activity  in  the  area  under  the  auspices  of  other 
mission  boards  for  about  fifteen  years.  These  early  mission  groups  had  done  a 
good  work,  but  the  time  of  reaping  was  still  far  off.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  perhaps  two  Christians  in  Bolenge  and  a  few  Christians  in  villages  outside 
Bolenge.  Yet  the  letters  and  stories  of  these  first  missionaries  were  far  from  be¬ 
ing  confident  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Christians  they  found  in  the  area.  The 
labor  was  long  and  arduous  and  it  was  not  until  November  23,  1902,  that  our 
Mission  held  its  first  baptismal  service  in  the  Congo  River  in  front  of  Bolenge. 
From  this  point  forward  the  harvest  has  been  plentiful,  but  the  laborers  have 
always  been  too  few. 
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It  is  well  that  we  evaluate  what  the  fifty  years  of  service  have  achieved  in 
Africa,  and  through  such  evaluation  assess  the  achievements  of  the  present  and 
take  a  look  to  the  future. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  first  baptismal  service  in  1902  the  facts  reveal 
such  significant  achievement  that  we  are  greatly  humbled  as  we  look  at  it.  The 
population  of  the  field  has  been  estimated  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
thousand.  At  the  time  we  entered  it  we  had  no  knowledge  of  any  Christians 
other  than  the  few  we  have  just  mentioned.  The  reports  received  from  the  field 
in  the  spring  of  1949  show  that  there  are  71,410  baptised  church  members. 

In  1899  a  little  thatched  church  in  Bolenge;  in  1949 — 1,218  churches  or 
church  groups. 

In  1902  a  little  baptismal  service  in  the  Congo  River  and  a  great  rejoicing 
that  a  few  were  baptised;  in  1949 — 3,612  baptised  in  the  stations  and  churches 
throughout  the  Mission. 

In  1899,  Dr.  Dye  with  Mr.  Faris  trying  to  organize  a  little  school;  in  1949 
over  293  schools  with  9,048  pupils. 

In  1899  not  a  single  worker  set  aside  for  the  preaching  or  teaching  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ;  in  1949 — 1,514  workers. 

In  1899  Dr.  Dye  holding  his  clinic  and  medical  practice  on  the  porch  of 
his  house;  in  1949 — 333,288  treatments  given  in  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

In  1899  three  missionaries  on  the  field;  in  1949 — 37  missionaries  on  the 
field,  far  too  few.  The  constant  cry  of  the  Congo  Mission  from  its  first  dav  of 
opening  and  continuing  through  today  has  been  for  more  personnel. 

In  1899  one  mission  station  at  Bolenge,  the  area  beyond  unknown  and  un¬ 
explored;  in  1949  the  roll  call  of  the  stations  is  challenging  and  each  name  has 
become  significant  in  the  history  of  Disciples  of  Christ  throughout  the  world: 
Bolenge,  the  Congo  Christian  Institute,  Coquilhatville,  Monieka,  Wema,  Mon- 
dombe,  Lotumbe,  Bosobele  and  Ifumo. 

In  1899  the  only  contact  with  other  missions  was  through  the  extremely 
casual  fellowship  of  missionaries  going  to  or  returning  from  the  field;  in  1949 
the  great  Congo  Protestant  Council  with  practically  all  the  Protestant  missions 
of  the  Congo  participating  in  its  fellowship,  achieving  one  of  the  most  significant 
phases  of  church  cooperation  in  the  entire  mission  world. 

So  when  the  Jubilee  Conference  evaluated  the  fifty  years  it  became  almost 
impossible  to  give  even  a  semi-accurate  picture.  The  fifty  years  have  seen  signif¬ 
icant  changes  come  about  relating  to  Africa  as  a  continent.  In  1899  it  was  a 
white  man’s  graveyard.  In  1949  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  resources  of 
the  world.  In  1899  it  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the  natives  would  ever  become 
a  factor  in  the  modern  world.  In  1949  they  are  moving  into  the  sphere  of 


achievement.  They  have  discovered  that  they  have  a  contribution  to  make.  They 
are  striving  to  take  their  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  evaluate  the  past  without  a  look  to  the  future.  What  is  the  future 
of  the  Congo  Mission?  That  future  is  exactly  what  Disciples  of  Christ  in  North 
America  want  it  to  be.  The  field  there  awaits  the  touch  of  the  consecration  of 
the  churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  consecration  of  the  people 
who  have  served  it  on  the  field  is  not  questioned.  The  results  speak  for  that.  The 
handicap  has  been  the  lack  of  consecration  at  home  that  has  permitted  the 
staff  in  Africa  to  carry  the  load.  The  church  at  home  has  never  made  adequate 
provision  in  personnel  and  budget. 

As  one  looks  through  the  letters  and  reports  of  the  missionaries  from  1899 
to  1949  the  recurring  cry  is  personnel.  The  graphic  statement  made  by  Mr.  Faris 
in  1899  when  Dr.  Biddle  left,  “I  expect  someone  else  to  come  to  me  at  once  and 
shall  hold  the  fort  with  God’s  help.’’  sounds  the  note.  The  latest  communication 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Congo  Mission  reports  in  similar  terms  the  needs  for 
more  missionaries  and  more  budget  to  do  that  which  must  be  done.  The  story  of 
the  future  of  the  Congo  Mission  can  only  be  written  in  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  church  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  its  response  to 
that  need.  The  future  demands  the  enlarging  of  the  staff  of  the  Congo  Mission 
and  the  increasing  of  the  budget.  Anything  less  than  that  is  an  inadequate  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  needs  and  challenge. 


Baptisms  at  Lotumbe  Easter  1949 


The  Belgian  Congo  waited  a  long  time  for  the  Gospel.  Herbert  Smith  in  his 
jubilee  book,  Fifty  Years  in  Congo ,  says:  “Africa  was  isolated  during  the  cen¬ 
turies.  Missions  began  soon  after  Stanley  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We,  as 
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Disciples,  however,  were  slow  in  having  a  share  in  that  glad  task.  The  average 
African  has  little  notion  of  the  extent  of  time.  A  chief  asked  the  missionary  how 
long  he  had  had  the  Good  News. 

"The  missionary  answered,  ‘Why  Jesus  came  almost  two  thousand  years  ago.’ 

“The  chief  replied,  ‘Two  thousand,  how  many  are  two  thousand?  You  mean 
that  your  own  father  knew  this  story?’ 

“The  missionary  answered,  ‘Yes,  my  father  knew  it,  my  grand  father  too; 
in  fact,  all  my  people  for  many  generations.’ 

“The  chief  said,  ‘Are  we  not  people?  Why  were  we  left  out?’ 

“And  the  missionary  replied,  ‘Our  fathers  could  not  come  to  you  because 
there  were  no  paths  to  your  land  and  disease  and  death  made  it  very  hard  to  live 
in  vour  land.’ 

J 

“The  reply  of  the  chief  was  devastating.  ‘Slave  raiders!  Did  they  not  End  a 
way  to  my  land?  You  Christians,  could  you  have  not  come  if  you  had  wanted 
to?’  ” 

Who  will  answer  such  embarassing  questions  even  at  the  end  of  fifty  years 
of  service? 


The  Challenge  of  the  Present 

The  great  challenge  of  the  field  of  the  Belgian  Congo  for  our  churches  in 
America  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  personnel  and  budget.  The  staff  needs 
that  must  be  met  will  raise  the  present  number  from  56  to  105  in  ten  years.  It 
will  mean  the  enlisting  of  more  than  56  new  missionaries  as  there  will  be  re¬ 
tirement  and  illnesses  that  will  lower  the  present  level  of  the  staff.  The  minimum 
basis  will  be  as  follows:  evangelistic,  21;  educational,  34;  medical,  14;  industrial 
vocationalists,  6;  business  office,  3;  printing,  2. 

These  missionaries  must  have  a  rich  Christian  experience  and  an  abiding 
Christian  motive.  They  should  be  physically  sound,  emotionally  stable,  intellect¬ 
ually  alert,  socially  sensitive,  religiously  literate  and  spiritually  compelled.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  in  most  instances  should  not  be  more  than  30  years  of  age  before  they 
are  ready  to  go  to  the  field.  The  Congo  missionary  must  be  a  college  graduate. 
In  addition  to  this  he  must  specialize  during  his  postgraduate  work  in  the  field  of 
activity  in  which  he  intends  to  serve.  The  Congo  missionary  must  be  prepared  to 
learn  to  speak  two  languages,  French  and  the  native  dialect,  Lonkundo.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  who  goes  to  the  Belgian  Congo  must  be  free  from  pride  of  race  or  posi¬ 
tion  and  be  willing  to  work  with  and  for  those  he  goes  to  serve  and  those  with 
whom  he  lives.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  our  churches  will  place  the  needs  of 
missionary  service  upon  the  hearts  of  their  young  people  in  order  that  this  staff 
situation  may  be  met.  In  addition  they  must  carry  on  their  conscience  the  neces- 
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sity  of  undergirding  the  youth  they  send  with  adequate  budgets  that  these  new 
missionaries  may  work  with  the  best  tools  and  be  relieved  of  anxiety  as  to  sup¬ 
port  of  the  churches  at  home  for  the  work  to  which  they  have  given  their  lives. 

The  Crisis  in  Evangelism 

The  most  embarrassing  thing  facing  our  Mission  in  Congo  is  its  success.  The 
response  of  the  Congolese  to  the  appeal  of  the  Gospel  is  one  of  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  phenomena  in  modern  mission  history.  Their  eagerness  for  the  Christian  life 
and  their  desire  to  learn  more  of  his  way  simply  overwhelms  the  missionaries. 
This  makes  the  evangelistic  appeal  in  Congo  one  of  the  great  problems  of  mis¬ 
sion  administration.  Of  course,  the  basis  of  this  problem  is  that  of  inadequate 
missionary  personnel.  At  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  four  evangelistic  members  on  tbe  staff  of  each  station.  This  is  a  minimum 
essential  if  we  are  to  nurture  the  great  church  we  have  established  in  the  Congo. 

The  problem,  of  course,  deals  with  the  necessity  of  long  years  of  nurture  and 
care  of  the  native  church.  Americans  and  Canadians  can  realize  this  problem 
when  they  remember  how  quickly  a  church  deteriorates  here  at  home  without 
leadership  despite  the  fact  that  Christians  here  have  almost  two  thousand  years 
of  Christian  history  and  tradition  behind  them.  If  we  will  but  compare  our  own 
situation  with  that  of  a  people  who  have  little  or  no  Christian  tradition  and  who 
have  to  assimilate  a  total  Christian  philosophy  and  way  of  life,  it  will  be  seen 
how  long  and  difficult  is  the  task  of  Christian  nurture.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
church  must  have  careful  guidance,  understanding  and  sympathy  of  consecrated 
missionaries  who  will  establish  and  undergird  it  in  its  new  experience.  It  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  the  limited  staff  we  now  possess;  so  few  people  cannot  supervise 
a  church  membership  of  over  70,000  in  more  than  1,000  church  groups. 

So  we  would  say  that  perhaps  our  problem  is  the  nurture  of  the  Christian 
church  in  Congo,  and  because  of  the  responsiveness  of  the  people,  allied  with 
this  problem  is  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  receive  into  the  church  the  count¬ 
less  thousands  who  are  eager  to  come  if  someone  can  be  provided  to  teach  them. 
It  is  within  the  power  of  Disciples  of  Christ  to  evangelize  completely  the  terri¬ 
tory  for  which  they  are  responsible  in  Congo.  They  only  lack  personnel  and 
budget  to  do  the  job. 

The  New  Opportunity  in  Education 

With  this  problem  of  evangelism  come  new  and  challenging  opportunities 
in  education.  The  Disciples  in  Congo  have  always  been  an  educational  people 
and  the  graphic  story  of  the  development  of  our  schools  in  Congo  is  only  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  response  of  Congolese  to  the  church.  At  long  last  the  conscience 
of  the  government  has  been  aroused  to  see  to  it  that  Protestant  missions  are  to 
be  given  help  to  improve  the  educational  problem  for  the  Congolese.  The  state 
does  not  provide  any  education  directly  as  a  government.  It  has  always  depended 
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upon  missions,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  to  be  the  educators  of  the  Con¬ 
golese.  Now  it  is  ready  to  treat  Protestant  missions  on  the  same  footing  as  it  has 
Catholics  in  subsidy  and  equipment  in  order  that  the  job  may  be  done  more 
effectively.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  able  to  meet  the  standards  set 
by  the  state  in  education.  It  has  given  Protestant  missions  five  years  to  meet 
these  standards.  Our  schools  are  endeavoring  to  reorganize  themselves  in  order 
that  we  may  provide  for  our  Protestant  boys  and  girls  the  best  education  that  is 
within  our  power  to  furnish. 
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It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  our  primary  purpose  in  Congo  is  that 
of  establishing  the  church.  All  other  phases  of  mission  activities  must  be  bent 
to  that  end.  We  have  no  intention  of  crippling  the  evangelistic  program  of  the 
Mission  to  meet  all  requirements  that  may  be  imposed  upon  us  by  the  state.  It 
is  necessary  though,  that  we  augment  our  educational  staff  to  the  end  that  we 
will  be  prepared  to  reach  a  degree  of  educational  efficiency  by  which  we  can  be 
proven  and  will  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  government. 

There  are  no  limitations  of  our  teaching  of  religion  under  the  new  program, 
or  the  developing  of  specific  schools  of  religious  training  at  our  own  expense  if 
we  desire  to  do  so.  The  Congo  Christian  Institute  will  be  developed  along  the 
lines  of  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  within  it  and  corollary 
to  it,  it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  develop  a  high  type  of  seminary  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  training  of  our  ministers  and  evangelists. 


One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  our  educational  program  in  the  past  has 
been  the  inadequate  provision  we  have  made  for  the  training  of  girls.  The  new 
program  we  are  contemplating  provides  for  an  equal  emphasis  upon  the  training 
of  girls  and  young  women  along  with  boys  and  men.  This  will  mark,  indeed,  a 
new  day  in  educational  outreach  for  Congo  life. 

The  new  program  of  education  is  going  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
total  educational  program  of  Congo.  In  the  first  instance,  it  will  standardize 
curriculum;  second,  it  will  raise  the  standards  of  education  for  all  persons  in 
Congo;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  will  bring  about  greater  cooperation  between 
missions  in  order  that  these  higher  standards  may  be  met.  An  indication  of 
this  is  already  evident  in  our  Congo  Christian  Institute.  Beginning  as  of  1949 
the  Mission  Evangelique  Ubangi  is  cooperating  with  us  in  personnel  and  pupils 
to  make  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  more  effective  for  training  teachers. 


Another  benefit  for  education  is  that  the  staff  we  are  preparing  for  Congo 
will  be  better  qualified  in  the  teaching  field.  This  means  a  longer  period  of 
preparation  and  an  intensive  course  in  Belgium  for  our  educational  staff.  Al¬ 
though  this  will  increase  the  cost  of  our  training  program  it  will  give  us  a  much 
better  prepared  staff. 
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The  Developing  Program  of  Medicine 

The  medical  program  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  has  always  been  one  of  the 
great  forces  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Congo.  The  desperate  needs  of  medicine 
in  Africa  are  so  evident  that  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the  requirements  that  must 
be  met  and  the  suffering  that  must  be  alleviated.  We,  however,  have  not  met  our 
opportunity  in  medicine  any  better  than  we  have  in  any  other  field  of  activity  in 
Congo. 

The  staffing  problem  in  medicine  is  equally  acute  as  in  evangelism  and  edu¬ 
cation.  The  hospitals  need  equipment  and  facilities  that  will  enable  them  to 
serve  better  the  people  of  their  areas.  The  Congo  government  is  eager  and  will¬ 
ing  to  help  in  our  medical  work  and  if  we  are  able  to  provide  adequate  personnel 
we  will  find  that  the  state  will  aid  us  by  provision  of  medical  equipment  that 
will  enlarge  our  output  in  this  field.  We  have  some  of  the  finest  doctors  and 
nurses  in  Congo,  but  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  breaking  the  health  of  these 
servants  with  the  impossible  loads  we  have  put  upon  them. 

There  are  splendid  opportunities  for  larger  medical  outreach  through  the 
establishment  of  a  union  medical  school  in  lower  Congo  at  Kimpese.  The  Disci¬ 
ples  have  been  invited  to  be  one  of  the  charter  members  in  this  union  institution. 
This  will  enable  us  to  have  a  splendid  school  from  which  we  may  soon  be  hav¬ 
ing  a  group  of  graduates  returning  to  our  medical  staff  with  the  latest  training 
and  preparation.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  not  only  to  participate  in  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  this  institution  but  in  the  furnishing  of  some  of  the  personnel  by  1952. 


The  new  educational  program  in  Congo  requires  good  schools.  The  Congolese 
staff  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  with  H.  Gray  Russell,  director. 
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The  Work  at  the  Stations 

The  work  load  at  various  stations  has  been  extremely  heavy  due  not  only  to 
the  limitations  in  staff,  but  in  increasing  services  demanded  by  the  mission  and 
the  growing  program  on  the  field.  The  physical  equipment  of  all  the  stations  is 
in  relatively  bad  shape  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  the  staff  to  keep  it 
in  repair  and  also  due  to  our  inability  during  depression  and  war  years  to  get 
materials  with  which  to  carry  on  repair  work.  Such  items  as  roofing  and  cement 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  secure.  We  are  endeavoring  to  remedy  this,  but 
extensive  repairs  and  building  cannot  be  done  until  we  have  met  some  of  the 
minimum  personnel  requirements.  Yet  one  is  amazed  at  how  much  is  accomp¬ 
lished  despite  these  handicaps.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bricks  are  being 
burned  for  repairs  and  construction.  Recently  through  funds  made  available 
through  A  Crusade  for  a  Christian  World  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  large 
quantities  of  roofing  and  screen.  These  will  help  tremendously. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  confines  of  this  booklet  to  pick  up  the  story  of 
the  needs  for  each  of  the  stations.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  a  full-time 
building  job  at  every  station  and  in  addition,  upon  the  one  responsible  for  it 
must  be  placed  the  maintenance  requirements  which  now  include  the  light 
plants,  trucks,  launches,  and  other  mechanical  aids  which  have  been  acquired. 

The  new  stations  at  Bosobele  and  Ifumo  furnish  a  very  serious  problem 
which  must  be  solved  within  the  next  five  years.  There  seems  to  be  no  immediate 
solution  for  Bosobele.  It  appears  that  this  station  will  have  to  remain  part  of  the 
Bolenge  area  with  an  occasional  missionary  visit  until  the  staff  is  augmented.  At 
Ifumo  we  have  placed  a  missionary  family  with  sufficient  physical  equipment  to 
enable  these  workers  to  carry  on  for  the  next  two  years,  but  this  must  not  remain 
a  single  missionary  family  station.  1  he  minimum  immediate  requirement  is 
another  family  and  a  nurse. 

It  would  be  tragic  indeed  to  lose  the  outreach  now  made  possible  by  the 
establishment  of  these  two  new  stations.  The  whole  matter  is  heavily  upon  the 
conscience  and  minds  of  the  entire  mission.  It  was  decided  at  the  Jubilee  Con¬ 
ference  in  the  summer  of  1949  that  we  would  hold  these  stations  without  any 
qualifications  for  at  least  five  years  to  see  if  we  could  not  augment  the  staff  to 
the  point  that  they  can  be  operated  at  least  on  a  minimum  basis.  If,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  we  arc  unable  to  meet  our  responsibilities,  the  whole  matter  will  have 
to  be  reconsidered  and  another  decision  made. 


The  Developing  Program  of  Cooperation 

We  are  entering  into  a  new  and  larger  era  of  cooperation  in  Congo.  Lead¬ 
ing  all  of  our  cooperative  interest  is  the  Congo  Protestant  Council,  an  efficient 
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The  Congo  doctor  is  ever  busy,  ever  pressed  for  time.  The  medical  program  re¬ 
quires  additional  staff  and  equipment.  Dr.  Ernest  Pearson  and  aide  in  an  out¬ 
door  clinic  at  Monieka. 


organization  which  unites  all  of  Protestantism  working  in  the  Congo.  It  has 
been  significant  that  the  Congo  Mission  is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
organization,  and  our  missionary  staff  furnished  leadership  for  it  for  a  number 
of  years  through  the  services  of  Emory  Ross.  In  addition  the  Mission  pioneered 
with  five  other  missionary  groups  in  the  establishment  of  the  Missionary  House 
and  then  later  in  the  establishment  of  the  Union  Book  Shop  and  more  recently 
in  the  Union  Print  Shop  called  La  Libraire  Evangelique  Au  Congo. 


Evangelique  Au  Congo 

Increasingly  these  institutions  are  becoming  the  heart  of  Protestantism  in 
Congo.  All  the  missions  have  cast  aside  their  denominational  names  as  relates 
to  the  church  and  there  is  but  one  church  in  Congo — the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Congo.  The  fellowship  in  the  cooperative  enterprises  is  strong  and  warm  and 
now  that  we  are  considering  the  participation  of  Disciples  in  the  Union  Medical 
School  at  Kimpese  our  broadened  outreach  brings  to  the  Mission  ever  increas¬ 
ing  satisfaction. 
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Farewell  to  the  Steamer  Oregon 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  sell  the  steamer  Oregon  and  with  its  sale 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Congo  Mission  closes.  The  immediate  reason  for 
the  sale  of  the  Oregon  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  rehabilitating  the  entire 
boat.  The  state  inspector  of  navigation  recently  informed  us  that  either  the 
boat  had  to  be  totally  rebuilt  or  permission  to  use  it  on  the  rivers  would  not  be 
granted.  In  light  of  these  factors  the  Mission  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
United  Society  felt  that  the  boat  should  be  disposed  of  and  we  turn  to  other 
means  of  Mission  transportation. 

The  whole  transportation  problem  has  changed  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  now  possible,  with  the  exception  of  Lotumbe  and  Bosobele,  to  reach  all  of 
our  mission  stations  by  automobile.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  provide 
trucks  for  the  mission  stations  where  they  are  usable  and  launches  for  the  sta¬ 
tions  that  can  only  use  river  transportation.  If  the  Mission  is  able  to  provide  the 
larger  staff  needed,  the  Oregon  would  be  far  too  small  to  care  for  the  increased 
transportation.  The  Mission  also  realized  that  it  could  not  support  the  trucks 
and  launches  needed  in  addition  to  the  Oregon. 

Another  serious  problem  that  influenced  the  decision  to  sell  the  Oregon  was 
the  increasing  age  of  Captain  John  Inkima.  Captain  John  has  guided  the  destiny 
of  the  Oregon  for  thirty  years.  He  is  one  of  the  real  vital  Christians  of  Congo, 


The  new  means  of  transportation  which  will  in  part  replace  the  steamer  Oregon. 
Trucks,  cars  and  launches  for  each  of  our  stations. 
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The  steamer  Oregon  which  has  served  the  mission  for  fifty  years. 


but  he  is  getting  old.  The  character  of  the  Oregon  in  the  past  thirty  years  has 
been  molded  by  his  sturdy  Christian  faith.  The  fact  that  the  Mission  was  forced 
to  think  of  replacing  him  gave  all  a  feeling  of  helplessness.  No  where  could  we 
find  another  Captain  John  who  would  represent  the  purpose  of  the  Mission  as 
effectively  as  he  did  with  the  Oregon. 

The  Oregon  was  provided  by  gifts  from  the  churches  of  the  state  of  Oregon. 
It  has  been  so  interwoven  in  the  life  of  the  Mission  that  it  became  a  boat  with  a 
personality  to  our  brotherhood.  We  will  miss  the  steamer  Oregon. 

The  Crusade  in  Congo 

The  Congo  Mission  participated  in  A  Crusade  for  a  Christian  World.  It 
selected  goals  in  evangelism,  in  education  and  in  stewardship  and  joined  hands 
with  sister  churches  around  the  world.  Crusade  materials  were  written  by  Her¬ 
bert  Smith,  a  retired  missionary,  and  were  printed  on  the  Bolenge  Press.  Two 
helpful  pamphlets  were  produced  and  distributed  through  the  Mission.  They 
were  read  and  reread  until  they  were  literally  worn  out.  A  Crusade  poster  was 
designed  for  the  Mission  and  it  was  found  in  every  church,  school  and  in  al¬ 
most  every  pastor’s  and  evangelist’s  house  throughout  the  Mission. 

The  Congolese  found  it  difficult  to  understand  just  what  the  Crusade  meant 
in  terms  of  program  building,  but  one  of  the  pastors  said  to  his  people  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  Crusade,  ‘‘The  Crusade  is  a  tool  to  strengthen  us  in  our  beliefs  and 
work.”  They  may  not  have  understood  all  of  the  objectives  or  the  significance 
of  the  goals,  but  they  did  understand  that  it  meant  to  get  to  work  and  this  they 
tried  to  do. 
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We  Must  Answer  the  Congo  Call 

I  returned  from  our  Mission  in  Congo  with  mingled  emotions.  I  rejoiced  as 
I  reviewed  the  results  of  half  a  century  of  Christian  missions.  I  saw  a  modern 
miracle  as  I  contrasted  the  transformation  of  a  primitive  pagan  Congo  with  the 
beginning  of  a  Christian  Congo  created  by  the  Almighty  working  through  the 
consecrated  efforts  of  dedicated  missionaries  through  the  years.  I  saw  emerging 
from  the  background  of  paganism  the  form  of  a  Christian  church  with  a  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality  all  of  its  own,  sturdy  character  with  a  message  that  will 
be  rich  and  fruitful.  I  viewed  with  justifiable  pride,  its  men  and  women,  products 
of  that  church,  taking  their  places  of  leadership  in  a  new  Christian  community. 
There  are  not  many  of  these  outstanding  personalities,  but  the  fact  that  they  are 
emerging  holds  great  promise  for  the  future.  The  magnificent  growth  of  the 
church,  the  thousands  of  students  in  the  schools  and  the  multiplied  thousands 
who  throng  the  hospitals  furnish  the  necessary  testimony  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  when  applied  to  human  needs,  physical  or  spiritual. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
Congo  is  a  realitv  and  the  fellowship  between  the  cooperative  missions  is 
warm  and  real.  We  are  engaged  in  a  united  Protestant  approach  to  the  Christian 
task.  Protestantism  in  Congo  is  more  concerned  with  the  Kingdom  of  God  than 
with  man-made  differences  of  approach  to  its  achievement. 

But  I  was  depressed  as  I  viewed  the  enormity  of  the  uncompleted  task.  1 
found  these  -problems  confronting  the  Mission  that  must  have  an  answer. 

The  most  serious  cause  for  concern  is  the  limited  staff  now  in  Congo.  In  the 
summer  of  1949,  nearly  half  of  the  present  staff  were  due  home  on  furlough  and 
because  of  health  a  number  had  been  forced  to  come  home  early.  Hence  the 
Mission  found  itself  facing  a  real  crisis.  We  have  a  number  of  missionary  candi¬ 
dates  in  training,  but  it  will  be  at  least  two  or  three  years  before  they  turn  Congo- 
ward.  This  first  group  of  missionary  candidates  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the 
present  work  until  added  recruits  make  a  program  of  expansion  possible,  such 
expansion  must  be  underway  by  1954  or  1955.  We  must  endeavor  to  raise  the 
staff  on  the  field  to  the  105  missionaries  requested  to  meet  the  minimum  needs 
for  holding  the  present  work  and  developing  the  churches,  schools  and  hospi¬ 
tals  into  more  effective  units  of  work. 

There  are  more  than  600,000  non-Christians  in  our  Congo  area  who  must  be 
reached  with  the  “Good  News.’’  We  have  a  church  of  over  71,000  members.  This 
church  will  have  to  be  carefully  nurtured  and  guided  for  many  years  by  the  best 
trained  missionaries  that  we  can  produce.  This  means  that  we  must  add  to  our 
evangelistic  staff  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  this  be  done. 

Our  school  equipment  is  bad,  both  in  buildings  and  physical  equipment 
within  the  buildings.  Our  supply  of  books  is  most  inadequate.  Our  missionary 
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teaching  and  supervising  staff  is  woefully  small.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
our  schools  can  measure  up  in  meeting  the  standards  of  education  set  by  the 
government.  The  state  is  now  ready  to  support  Protestant  schools  in  the  same 
manner  it  supports  Catholic  schools,  if  the  schools  meet  the  government  require¬ 
ments.  We  have  four  more  years  in  which  to  meet  these  requirements  of  the 
state. 

The  Congo  Mission  is  a  teaching  mission.  Our  school  record  is  good.  We 
have  turned  out  some  splendid  leaders  for  the  new  day  in  Africa.  Congo  Chris¬ 
tian  Institute  has  qualified  for  government  support  and  schools  in  three  of  our 
stations  have  partly  qualified.  We  have  made  notable  progress.  The  state  in  its 
new  educational  policy  has  completely  turned  the  educational  future  of  the 
colony  over  to  the  missions,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to  educate  the  people. 
Complete  freedom  in  the  teaching  of  religion  exists  and  this  program  promises 
great  opportunity  for  educational  development  and  advance. 

Our  hospitals  and  clinics  are  always  crowded.  The  problem  of  disease  is  ever 
with  us.  Not  only  are  we  burdened  with  the  customary  diseases  of  the  tropics, 
but  also  with  all  the  terrible  scourges  of  modern  civilization.  Because  of  our 
limited  facilities  we  have  been  running  casualty  stations.  We  never  have  had 
the  equipment  and  staff  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  preventative  medicine,  although 
the  progress  made  in  sanitation  and  health  has  been  amazing.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  utilize  to  the  full  potential  possibilities  of  our  five  hospitals.  Our  staff  of 
doctors  and  nurses  has  not  been  adequate  in  numbers.  Our  hospitals  have  often 
been  without  missionary  doctors  and  nurses.  The  practice  of  the  healing  art  of 
Christian  doctors  and  nurses  is  the  means  of  opening  great  new  areas  for  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  The  Congo  incessantly  calls  for  doctors,  for  nurses,  for 
medicine. 

We  have  ever  with  us  the  problem  of  building.  The  Mission  has  many  build¬ 
ings  that  must  be  rehabilitated  and  many  new  ones  that  must  be  built.  In  the 
past  the  construction  has  been  done  by  missionary  evangelists,  teachers  and  doc¬ 
tors  who  are  so  desperately  needed  in  the  program  of  their  respective  fields  of 
endeavor,  and  who  can  ill  afford  to  give  their  time  to  this  building  task.  Yet,  this 
is  just  what  we  have  let  them  do.  With  the  increased  building  program  due  to 
Crusade  funds,  this  problem  will  be  more  difficult  to  meet.  The  Mission  is  also 
becoming  better  equipped  in  electric  light  plants,  automobiles,  trucks  and  other 
types  of  mechanical  equipment  and  transportation  units.  Trained  workers  need 
to  be  provided  to  enable  these  essential  machines  and  this  necessary  equipment 
to  be  used  to  full  capacity. 

The  administrative  task  of  the  Mission  has  become  increasingly  heavy.  The 
secretary,  the  treasurer  and  the  legal  representative  have  heavy  burdens.  In  the 
past  these  tasks  have  for  the  most  part  been  added  to  the  already  heavy  work 
schedule  of  the  staff.  This  problem  must  be  solved  by  the  provision  of  specially 
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trained  people  for  these  important  jobs.  In  addition  the  press  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to  the  future  of  the  Mission.  A  staff  must  be  trained  and 
prepared  for  this  essential  task. 

So  the  call  of  the  Congo  is  for  missionary  staff.  The  105  asked  for  by  the 
Mission  will  meet  the  basic  minimum  needs  of  the  work.  With  this  increased 
staff  we  can  extend  the  out-reach  of  the  Mission,  we  can  nurture  and  care  for 
our  churches,  we  can  meet  the  state  requirements  for  education,  we  can  carry  out 
a  real  medical  program,  we  can  make  the  next  fifty  years  in  Congo  the  greatest 
in  the  missionary  history  of  Disciples  of  Christ.  This  program  will  demand  of  our 
churches  doubled  giving  for  the  work  in  the  Belgian  Congo  or  an  annual  budget 
of  $315,000.00. 

Disciples  of  Christ  must  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  This 
challenge  cannot  await  some  comfortable  decision  in  the  future.  We  will  seize 
the  opportunity  in  this  decade  or  much  that  we  have  put  into  the  Congo  in  lives 
and  funds  throughout  the  past  fifty  years  will  be  lost. 

As  for  my  own  personal  part  in  this  situation,  I  feel  that  I  must  dedicate  my¬ 
self  to  two  simple  yet  awesome  objectives.  They  are,  105  missionaries  and  an  am 
nual  budget  of  $315,000.00  within  ten  years.  I  have  asked  the  Mission  on  the 
field  for  five  years  of  grace.  Unless  we  can  show  respectable  progress  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  above  objectives  we  will  feel  it  necessary  to  retrench  drastically 
in  this  most  fruitful  field  of  our  total  foreign  enterprise. 

The  Program  of  Advance 

New  demands  greater  than  ever  are  now  made  upon  the  Christian  church 
and  missions  in  Africa.  First,  because  Africa  is  conscious,  stirred,  moving  as 
never  before;  and  second,  because  the  Christian  dynamic  is  the  proven  great 
up-thrusting  force  in  African  life — in  all  life,  wherever  applied. 

The  Postwar  Program  of  Advance  of  North  American  Christian  Forces  in 
Africa  is  a  united  and  realistic  effort  to  do  two  things: 

1.  To  determine  with  the  churches,  missions,  and  Christian  councils  of 
Africa  and  with  the  missionary  boards  of  Europe  what  the  greatest  unmet  needs 
of  Africa  are  and  how  the  North  American  forces  in  concert  with  those  from 
Europe  can  best  be  deployed  in  aiding  Africans  to  meet  them. 

2.  To  face  the  North  American  church  with  facts  thus  determined:  (a) 
The  needs;  (b)  Why  and  how  North  America  should  undertake  greatly  enlarged 
efforts  to  meet  those  needs;  and  (c)  What  the  cost  will  be  in  money  and 
personnel. 

The  Items  of  Advance 

1.  Christianizing  Rural  Life  Through  Service  and  Training  Centers.  With 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  village,  these  centers  will  provide  training  in 
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improved  agriculture,  better  housing,  sanitation,  public  health,  disease  control, 
cooperatives,  recreation,  spiritual  uplift,  Christian  home  and  family  life,  com¬ 
munity  life,  religious  education,  and  world  missions. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  has  approved  supervised  rural  and 
regional  schools  and  the  development  of  regional  outposts  for  church  centers. 

2.  Developing  Urban  Centers.  The  mission  should  minister  directly  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  through  clinics  for  mothers  and  children,  day  nurseries, 
recreational  facilities,  Christian  book  shops  and  reading  rooms,  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation,  hostels,  and  special  service  for  men  and  women  under  trained  Christian 
workers. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  will  need  to  develop  such  a  program 
for  the  native  population  of  the  urban  center  of  Coquilhatville. 

3.  Christianizing  Home  and  Family  Life.  The  plan  contemplates  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  a  Christian  home  program  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  emerging 
people  through  providing  of  techniques,  budget  and  leadership. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  has  decided  to  develop  a  definite 
program  for  the  Christianizing  of  the  home  within  the  pattern  of  the  total  mis¬ 
sion  program. 

4.  Literacy  Program.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Africa  literacy  is  the  need 
which,  unmet,  will  hold  unmet  a  score  of  other  basic  needs. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  plans  to  participate  in  the  newly 
projected  literacy  program. 

5.  Christian  Literature.  There  must  be  provided  a  means  whereby  there 
may  be  a  larger  distribution  of  good  literature,  the  printing  of  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  publication  of  indigenous  periodicals  and  books 
through  cooperative  effort. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  will,  as  soon  as  funds  are  available, 
enlarge  its  participation  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  production 
of  adequate  literature. 

6.  Higher  Education.  The  time  is  here  when  the  further  development  of 
additional  educational  institutions  of  seminary,  college,  and  university  standards 
should  be  undertaken  by  Christian  bodies  in  strategic  places  in  Africa. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  will  develop  the  Congo  Christian 
Institute  into  an  institution  of  higher  learning  as  soon  as  personnel  and  funds 
are  available. 

7.  Union  Medical  Center.  The  solution  of  the  health  problem  of  Africa 
can  be  approached  only  through  training  a  fully  equipped  medical  program  of 
Africans. 


The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  stands  ready  to  participate  with  other 
missions  in  the  Belgian  Congo  in  the  establishment  of  a  fully  equipped  medical 
training  school  for  the  Congo. 

8.  Africa  Youth  Development.  The  youth  of  Africa  need  the  guidance  and 
help  of  experienced  Christian  leaders  in  adjusting  themselves  to  new  and  difficult 
situations  brought  about  by  the  emergence  of  the  African  into  a  new  and  strange 
technical  civilization. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  plans  to  institute  special  conference 
programs  for  youth  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  people. 

9.  Strengthening  Christian  Councils.  Christian  Councils  are  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  solid  advance  of  Protestant  work  in  all  of  Africa. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  stands  ready,  as  soon  as  funds  are 
available,  to  increase  its  participation  in  the  development  of  the  Congo  Protestant 
Council. 

10.  Audio-visual  Aids.  Radio,  recordings,  motion  pictures,  film  strips,  and 
other  audio-visual  aids  are  proving  their  worth  in  informing,  educating,  and 
shaping  the  thinking  peoples  of  Africa. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  is  willing  to  participate  with  other 
groups  working  in  the  Belgian  Congo  in  the  development  of  a  practical,  proven, 
audio-visual  program. 

11.  Development  of  Cooperatives.  Cooperatives  have  proven  themselves  as 
an  instrument  of  great  importance  in  the  Christianizing  of  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  values  of  African  life. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  plans  that  it  shall  make  cooperatives 
a  part  of  its  program  for  the  creation  of  better  community  relationships  when 
personnel  and  funds  are  available. 

12.  Technical  Services.  Well-trained  technicians  are  in  great  demand  in 
mission  services  in  Africa  in  the  solution  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  food, 
housing,  health,  and  education.  This  service  can  best  be  done  cooperatively. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  will  be  willing  to  assume  its  share  in 
the  provision  of  personnel  and  funds  to  provide  for  the  Congo  such  technical 
services  as  are  recommended  cooperatively. 


